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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


this excellent study as he is himself. If 
the reader finds the critical note some- 
what severe, he will at least agree with 
Armstrong’s concluding estimate of 
Plotinus as ‘one of the few ancient 
philosophers whom we can still honour 
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.. as a master, and not simply study 
as a historical curiosity’. 
J. H. SLEEMAN. 


Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green. 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


Selections from St. John Chrysostom. 
The Greek Text edited with Intro- 
duction and Commentary by the 
Right Rev. J. F. D’Atton, D.D., 
D.Litt. Pp. viii+395. London: Burns 
Oates and Washbourne, 1940. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 

ANNOTATED editions of patristic texts 
are still lamentably few, and the present 
work is calculated to meet a need, if not 
a felt want. First comes an introduc- 
tion (38 pp.) on Chrysostom’s life and 
writings. Then follow the extracts, dis- 
tributed through twelve chapters, each 
of which opens with a full special intro- 
duction and closes with notes which, 
though short, are numerous and con- 
tain many references to other authori- 
ties. 

The selections, the text of which has 
unfortunately had to be based in the 
main on the bad Benedictine edition, 
will serve well to introduce students to 
Chrysostom. Not but what one could 
wish Dr. D’Alton had found room for 
more. Justice is hardly done by p. 242, 
2 ff., al. to the earnest preacher of hell- 
fire or by p. 376, 1 ff., al. to the insistent 
advocate of Bible-reading, or even by 
the extracts in ch. vii to the difficulties 
of ministering to Christian flocks who 
had to be bidden approach the dread 
mystery of the Lord’s Table pù Oopv- 
Bobvres pndé Aaxrilovres pndé wOodvres 
oùs mAnotov. And there is little or 
nothing to illustrate Chrysostom’s atti- 
tude to heretics and Jews. 

The special value of the edition per- 
haps lies in the general and special 
introductions, which reveal a close ac- 
quaintance with the circumstances of 
Chrysostom’s life and times. But, ex- 
cept for a virtual taboo of grammar, 
there is usually an informative or ex- 
planatory note where one is wanted. 
The source of almost all Biblical quota- 


tions and echoes is given and there is 
abundant classical illustration. 

To turn to details. P. 74: d:wypds 
does not occur in Aesch. P.V. P. 98: 
what evidence is there that reAery first 
acquired its mystic sense in the fifth 
century B.C.? P. 119: mpoordrns in III. 
31 means ‘champion’, not ‘ruler’. 
P. 145, 4: ew òpect calls for a note. 
P. 156: is a@upiav in 141. 6 not ‘sad- 
ness’ ‘grief’ (cf. 58. 1 al.)? P. 160: 
Sedovnpéevae ‘their souls are in a whirl 
(of emotion)’ confuses dovety with diveiy. 
P. 177. 27 adda kat ò òè is a dubious 
combination of particles: and, if in- 
deed ò d5€ has manuscript authority, 
we should probably read aAAd Kai dde. 
P. 203: Chrys. does not say in 208. 7 that 
Paul ‘was ever docile to the commands 
of the other Apostles’. P. 213: ‘recol- 
lection’ is mystifying till emended to 
‘reflection’. P. 252: xaroptrreo@at in 
236. 3 perhaps gains less light from Lib. 
Or. xlii. 14 than from In Matt. 443c, 
L.S.J. p. 20815, Aristid. 1. 414, Ov. Her. 
6. 144, &c. P. 262: the arrangement 
of the note on zepiamra is confusing, 
leaving it uncertain whether Chrys. 
condemns the custom, commonly prac- 
tised by women and children, of wearing 
a portion of the Gospels suspended 
round the neck. P. 277. 22: tuariow can 
perhaps be justified by Eust. 1871. 49 f. 
(misquoted by L.S.J.), but certainly 
needs a note (it might conceivably be 
a corruption of aiuacıaîs). P. 284: 
‘maros (cf. Lat. ‘“‘summus”’) is the 
word commonly used by Polybius for 
“consul’’’: why ‘by Polybius’? P. 288: 
why should BAaorijcavres in 281. 32 be 
attached to BdAaoréw, which, unlike 
BAacravw and BAaordw, seems never to 
be used transitively? P. 300. 29: mpoo- 
tevey can hardly stand (‘admitted’ 
would be mpociépeĝa): the Benedictine 
version renders it by accessimus, which 
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would require zpoonjepev. P. 304, 37: 
évoracis needs a note. P. 327: does 
púuņ ever mean ‘quarter of a city’? 
P. 371. 24: ðúvawrT av... axpoaras elvat. 
P. 384: tpixvpias are ‘triple waves’, not 
‘third waves’. P. 388: rà orotxeta is 
perhaps the astronomical bodies only, 
cf. In Gal. 704 £E, In Col. 365 F, In Matt. 
579 E (741 €), Thdt. H.E. v. 39. 5 with 
Valesius’ note. 

Chrysostom’s success in the literary 
crime of Atticism is overestimated in 
the statement (p. 33) that “an occasional 
word or phrase or construction may 
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betray the fact that he was born in 
Asia and not in Attica, or that he be- 
longed to a period of decline’. 

It is regrettable that Dr. D’Alton has 
been so sparing in the indication of 
standard references as to make con- 
sultation of his notes a laborious busi- 
ness for anyone reading Chrysostom in 
another edition. The Greek type used 
is an improved form of Mr. Scholderer’s, 
purged of A, but not of decristated §. 

W. L. LORIMER. 


University of St. Andrews. 


THE LANGUAGE OF VIRGIL 


A. CORDIER: (1) Etudes sur le vocabulaire 
épique dans l'Enéide; (2) L’ Allitéra- 
tion latine: le procédé dans l’Enéide de 
Virgile. (1) Pp. xxxi+356; (2) xi+ 
113. (1) Paris: “Les Belles Lettres’, 
(2) Paris: Vrin, 1939. Paper, 60 and 
30 fr. 

“COMPOUND words suit dithyrambs, rare 

words the epic, metaphors iambic verse; 

but epic also uses the compound and 
the metaphor.’ Thus Aristotle, and Dr. 

Cordier uses these categories, which he, 

doubtless rightly, supposes to have been 

known to Virgil, except that he ex- 
cludes metaphor, regarding it as belong- 
ing to style, not vocabulary. In this he 
is perhaps mistaken: Aristotle included 
under metaphor what was later distin- 

guished as synecdoche (Poetics 14577), 

and this wide connotation of the word 

persisted alongside the more restricted 
one. Latin poetry became more and 


more cautious in the use of metaphor | 


proper, but more and more attached to 
such practices as the use of puppis for 
nauis, fons for aqua. Many of these 
‘metaphors’ became an element of 
vocabulary for the Latin poets, as much 
as ‘poetic’ and foreign words like unda 
and polus. In fact we find that Dr. 
Cordier unsuspectingly includes many 
of them in his lists (e.g. p. 136) ; but they 
deserved a separate treatment, which 
might show that Virgil stood out against 
a tendency to convert them into mere 
synonyms, used for metrical conveni- 
ence or to avoid banality, although he 
did not always resist it (e.g. alternos 


longa nitentem cuspide gressus, A. xii. 
386). 

Dr. Cordier’s first chapter is devoted 
to archaisms, separated from other 
glosses, which he divides into poetic, 
rare, technical, and foreign words. There 
is no doubt that archaisms have a 
special importance in epic, yet it is not 
possible to distinguish the archaic word 
from the poetic word (cf. Cic. De Orat. 
iii. 153), and Dr. Cordier does not avoid 
overlapping. His statistical compari- 
sons between Virgil and his predecessors 
are of little value for reasons many of 
which he himself gives, but he clearly 
demonstrates the greater unobtrusive- 
ness of Virgil’s procedure: Virgil is more 
fond of archaic words than of the more 
striking archaisms of form, of obsolete 
meanings than of obsolete words; his 
archaisms are taken from earlier poets 
and thus in a way familiar ; he will even 
give them the same place in his verse 
as did his model. Also he does not 
scatter them at random but, like Lucre- 
tius, tends to concentrate them in 
passages of special elevation. 

Passing to the other glosses, Dr. 
Cordier observes that Ennius made 
greater use of each kind in his epic than 
in his tragic writing,’ and that their 
suitability for epic was thus established 
in the tradition of Roman poetry from 
the first. He then gives lists of the 
glosses used by Virgil’s predecessors and 

1 Cf. ‘Ennio delector, ait quispiam, quod non 


discedit a communi more uerborum’, Cic. Orat. 36. 
The context shows that tragedy is spoken of. 


